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Berlin’s world citizens 
enrol for peace 


Bia 


QN May 1, the Berlin World Citizens’ 
i Movement held a big open air recruit- 
Ing drive. : 
Big tables near the Platz der Republik 
epublic Square) were manned by volun- 
fers from 8 a.m. till 3 p.m. and the passers- 
YY, many of whom came from the Eastern 


ector, showed great interest in the Move- 
Ment. 


Our illustration, which was taken in May, 

51, when the previous campaign was held, 
shows Frau Marta Duckert-Samulon, Secre- 
tary of the Berlin group, at the typewriter. 
“It is hard work,” says Mrs. Duckert- 
Samulon in a letter to Peace News. “We 
€nrolled about 500 new members in the 
ay, and everybody wanted to have the 
Movement explained to them before they 
Tegistered. We now have something like 
10,500 members in Berlin, in both the 
Eastern and Western sectors. 


_. People come to see me every day from 
the East, to talk about our work for peace. 
ome are members of the People’s Police, 
°r party officials. Nobody wants war. 
Everybody deeply dislikes the idea that 
differences of opinion can only be settled 
°Y force, 


“Everybody says that all the countries 
are rearming without consulting the 
People,” 

* 


Mrs. Duckert-Samulon, who is a sculptress 
and the widow of a painter, organises the 
Derlin World Citizens from her home in 
Charlottenburg. Members receive a World 
Citizens’ Identity Card, in several lan- 
Buages, 


World Citizens believe that peace is a 
State of mind and not a sheet of paper; 
that small groups are the best units to 
lurther and develop mutual understanding 
and goodwill—and they are forming them 

over the world; and they believe that 
nly the VOLUNTARY united activity of 
the single human being will lead, in a 
‘Cmmon effort, to UNITY and WORLD 
PEACE, just as his ORDERED activity in 
War time helps victory. 


KOREA A WARNING 
TO THE WORLD 


—- President of India 


Korea, reduced by war, hunger and 
pestilence to utter ruin, has become 
_Signail and warning to the world of 
pert war means, the President of India, 
Sajendra Prasad, said at the opening o 
‘Ne newly elected Indian Parliament on 
May 16. 


. ‘War does not solve problems, it creates 
them,” he added. 


. Referring to the nationalist movement 
sai atious parts of Asia and Africa, he 
Id: 
, In particular I have made a reference 
‘© the recent events in Tunisia and ex- 
Pressed our sympathy for the people of 
that land in their desire for freedom. I 
ageret greatly that in spite of the desire 
a,j? large number of countries in Asia 
Nd Africa, even discussion of this subject 
4S not allowed in the United Nations. 
m “he United Nations Organisation was 
cheat to represent a world community in- 
benive of all and its primary aim was the 
ain tvation of peace. Gradually the noble 
ant of the founders of the United Nations 
to pene Charter that they framed appear 
Din getting blurred. aide vision gives 
Cemts to a more limited outlook. The con- 
thi ion of universality changes into some- 


ww® far narrower and the urge to peace 
®akens, 

Came: United Nations Organisation 
wae into existence to fulfil a deeply-felt 


Want of humanity. If it fails to fulfil that 
the _ 20d becomes an ineffective organ for 
mo..™4intenance of peace and the advance- 
trag.,°f freedom, that indeed will be a 
MPars:,.1 earnestly trust that this great 
Works sation on which the hapes of the 
itt have been built up will return to 


Meant pe eor ings and become, as it was 


e, a pillar of peace and freedom. 


The International Pacifist Weekly 
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FOURPENCE 


The Home Secretary has declined to substantiate his criticism, 
made recently in the House of Commons, of the Peace Pledge Union 
leaflet on Civil Defence. Striking confirmation of the facts stated in 
the PPU’s leaflet has come, however, from another Home Office source, 
described below by a member of Peace News staff, Mary Willis. 


FEW months ago, the Peace 

Pledge Union published a new 
leaflet ‘‘ Civil Defence—Your Ques- 
tions Answered’ which described 
the probable seale of casualties in 
atomic warfare, and pointed out that 
the best means of avoiding such casu- 
alties was not to rely on civil defence, 
though “‘ obviously it could do some- 
thing,” but to work for peace. 


As reporied in Peace News a question 
was asked about the leaflet in the House 
of Commons on March 27, and the Home 
Secretary, Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, in his 
reply, said that while no breach of the law 
was involved in its publication and circula- 
tion, in his view the suggestions in the leaf- 
let that nothing effective could be done in 
the face of atomfle warfare were entirely 
baseless and wrong. 


Stuart Morris, General Secretary of the 
PPU, thereupon took up the matter with 
the Home Secretary, asking him to point 
out any inaccuracies in the leaflet, so that 
they could be corrected. 


A reply has now been received from the 
Civil Defence Department of the Home 
Office, refusing to make any comment on 
the detail of the text, since this “could 
not, in the Seeretary of State’s opinion, 
serve any useful purpose.” 


Deliberate deception ? 


In support of this refusal, the writer, 
Mr Ryan; makes the following 
comment: 


“The leaflet misleads less by the mis- 
statement of facts, since few are stated, 
than by the omission of relevant facts 
and by the quotation cut of their context 
of statements which appear to be based 
on the experience of unprepared Japanese 
cities. Moreover they take no account 
of the value of counter measures includ- 
ing the existence of Civil Defence ser- 
vices trained and organised for the 
purpose of reducing the casualties and 
damage caused by atomic bombing.” 


Such a statement seems to indicate a 
lack of laison—or could it be deliberate 
deception ?—on the part of the Home 
Office experts. 

The May issue of Atomic Scientists News 
contains a Symposium on Civil Defence 
by experts, the first of whom, Mr. E. C. 
Allen, of the Scientific Advisers’ Branch 
of the Home Office, confirms almost word 
fur word the figures given in the PPU leaf- 
let, and its first eonelusion—that Civil 
Defence could do something, though not a 
great deal, to reduce the casualties. 


If there were no warning 


“The British Mission to Japan,” writes 
Mr. Allen, “ after considering these and 
other differences (i.e. differences in atmo- 
spheric conditions, and in the type of build- 
ing), concluded that under similar condi- 
tions of no warning, the number of deaths 
following the explosion of an atomic bomb 
over an average British city with a popu- 
lation density of 45 persons per acre 
(29,000 per square mile) weuld be about 
50,000 with a comparable number of seri- 
ously injured.” 

If warning was given, however, and the 
population were all sheltering in houses, 
casualties in a similar city are expected 
to be reduced to 20,000 or 30,000, depend- 
ing on the size and efficiency of the rescue 
effort. : 

Or if, instead of being in houses, every- 
ove were in reinforced brick surface 
shelters of the type used in the last war, 
the number of deaths would be about 
14,000 of which some 4,000 would result 
from the effects of gamma radiation; in- 
juries would account for a further 10,000 
casualties. 


Rapid rescue might be impossible 


These latter figures, Mr. Allen explains, 
are based on Home Office statistics com- 
piled in connection with flying bomb in- 
cidents during the last war. 

He points out, however, that “some 
allowance must be made for the scale 
on which damage would be caused by 
an atomic explosion which, save in re- 
latively few cases, would make impossible 
the rapid rescue that followed flying 
bomb incidents.” é 
It is interesting to set against these 


figures the so-called “ inaccurate ” informa- 
tion given in the PPU leaflet: 


“They (the Government} expect about 
50,0U0U casualties per bomb, and about 
100,000 homeless, but this estimate is 
based on the obsolete bombs used at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. ... The Times 
correspondent put the officially expected 
level of attack at two bombs for each 


major city. Call that 30 bombs over 
the whole of Britain, allowing for those 
our air defence would stop (some of 
which might explode or be jettisoned in 
less populous areas). That makes 
1,500,000 casualties and say 3,000,000 
homeless, even allowing for a total civil 
defence effort. 


“Qbviously it (Civil Defence) could do 
something. Knowing what to do is 


better than ignorance. Any rescue ser- 
vice could save some lives. Proper 
shelters, such as those being built for 


in them, and ordinary surface shelters 

would be better than nothing. But it 

would be quite false to imagine that 

ARP services could give anything like 

the saving of life they gave us last 

time.” 

The Home Office’s attitude on this mat- 
ter seems to be to keep the general public 
as much in the dark as possible about the 
probable casualties, and is reminiscent of | 
a circular issued by the Ministry of In- 


the authorities, could protect Se 


VIL DEFENCE AGAINST ATOM BOMBS: 
‘WHAT IS THE TRUTH? 


''Two voices from Home Office 


Ex - Dunkirk 
soldier now CO 


“TF the Russians invaded us to-morrow 

would you protect yourself?” This 
was the question which a Cheltenham sol- 
dier, Exnest James Plant, who had fought 
in the -etreat from Dunkirk and the inva- 
sion of Italy was asked last week at the 
Bristol Conscientious Objectors’ Tribunal. 


When he replied “ No,” Judge E. H. C. 
Wethered, Chairman, retorted, ‘I am sure 
you would.” 


Plant, who again shook his head, was 
granted exemption from call-up for 15 days 
Z training. 


He had told the Tribunal at Bristol: “From 
1932 until 1945 I served in the Army and 
was with the Royal Artillery during the 
last war at Dunkirk, Sia‘ly, and Italy, during 
which time I experienced all the usual 
horrors of war. 


Would not handle weapons 


“Since being home I have had time to 
reflect on these things and I am convinced 
that. war is against all the teachings of our 
Lord, who bids us dwell in peace and love 
one another. 


“It is against my conscience and religious 
conviction to handle weapons that would 
cause the death of a fellow uman being.” 


Judge Wethered: It’s a tremendous men- 
tal turnover for you. 


Plant: Yes, my father was a great 
Christian. He has died and I am taking 
on where he has left off. 


Judge Wethered: According to you you 
are going to turn round and desert your 


friends I don’t believe it. 
Plant: A man can’t be a Christian and 
a soldier .. 


to war against locusts 


The Soviet Union and the USA have both provided aircraft for a war against 
desert locusts which threaten to lay waste the agriculture of the Middle East 
and parts of Africa. Below, E. Philip Eastman, who is secretary of the Com- 


mission of the Churches on International Affairs, 


struggle by many nations against the 


reports on this united 
greatest locust plague the world has 


known for a hundred years. 


| Re tae action on an 
unprecedented scale is taking 
place in the Middle East, where a 
plague of desert locusts is threaten- 
ing the entire food supply of agricul- 
tural countries from Africa through 
Asia Minor to Asia. 


The plague, which began in a small area 
of East Africa, has spread with dramatic 
rapidity since the beginning of the year. 
By the first week of May the locusts had 
travelled thousands of miles and had spread 
over a large area of French Somaliland, 
Eritrea, the Sudan, Aden, Yemen, Saudi 
Arabia, Oman, Kuwait, Jordan, Egypt, 
Israel, Syria, Iraq, Iran, and Pakistan. In 
some of these countries serious breeding 
was going on, which means that a new 
generation of young locusts will soon be 
threatening the cotton and grain of the 
Nile Delta on the one side and the rice 
fields of India on the other. 


Even including the devastating in- 
vasions of Iran and Pakistan in 1951, a 
plague of locusts of such gigantic pro- 
portions has not been seen for a hundred 
years. 

Jordan, with a population swollen by 
half a million refugees who must be fed 
mostly out of local food resourvces, is one 
of the most seriously infested countries, 
and as a centre of breeding is as large a 
threat to neighbouring countries as to 
itself. 


RAF brings in supplies 


Realising its inability to cope single- 
handed with the locusts within its borders, 
Jordan sent out an emergency call for help 
on April 26. Technicians from Syria, 
Turkey, Lebanon, Irag, Saudi Arabia and 
Egypt and an observer from the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation were promptly 
flown to Jordan to find out what assistance 
was needed. 


Immediate action was taken. Lebanon 
offered to make available 20 tons of in- 
secticide; Egypt, 200 tons of bran; Syria, 
110 tons of bran; Turkey; to give 100 tons 
of bran and 5 tons of insecticide. On May 
1, Jordan signed a supplementary technical 
assistance agreement with the Food and 
Agricultural Organisation for desert locust 


control. Under its terms FAO sent 5 
modern power spraying units from Eng- 
land with the help of the RAF, together 
with 2 tons of Aldrin, at an approximate 
cost of 10,000 dollars. 


Meanwhile, telegrams arrived at the 
Rome headquarters of FAO and in the 
capitals of several countries, appealing for 
assistance in Iran, where some 1,200 to 
1,500 million acres, reaching from the 
borders of Iraq to those of Pakistan were 
infested with desert locust eggs. The 
Iranian Government had been running its 
own campaign since March 30, and had 
already cleaned up at least 150,000 acres 
by the end of April, but the infestation is 
such that no one government could hope 
to deal with it. 


Quick to realise this, other governments 
and the FAO rallied to Iran’s side. Russia 
and the United States sent aircraft to 
spread insecticide from the air. Pakistan 
and India provided insecticide and bran and 
both jeeps and land rovers were purchased 
by FAO to overcome the transport bottle- 
neck in control operations. 


A combined operation 


The war against the desert locust is 
a combined operation, in which every coun- 
try concerned is contributing its manpower, 
its equipment and its money to the utmost 
limit. The recurrent locust threat in the 
Middle East is a threat to the security 
of the whole world. Three-quarters of the 
world cannot live in safety while the 
quarter is starving to death. Nor, whilst 
desert locusts devour the people’s food, can 
the countries of the Middle East hope to 
reap the benefit of their own efforts to 
strengthen their economies. 


The nations have united to meet the. 
challenge. Men and equipment have been 
provided; they are out in the deserts, in 
the fields and in the skies over the Middle 
East, in the fight, not to destroy mankind, 
but to save life by the extermination of 
the locust plague. 


Co-operation among the nations through 
the Food and Agricultural Organisation to 
meet a common threat represents a power- 
ful ‘ally to the forces of peace, and it is 
hoped that future reports of the campaign 
will bring news of progress and the success 
so richly deserved. 
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DOES THE LABOUR PARTY 
COUNT? 


Ye the last General Election the | 


Labour Party gained 294 seats 
out of a total of 624. It polled 


13,911,582 votes out of a total of | 


28,343,905, a higher proportion than 
was polled by the Conservative 
Party. 


It counts therefore for at least as great 
a volume of opinion in the country as does 
the Conservative Party. 


The Executive of the Labour Party has 
issued a declaration of policy in which it 
stated that in its view before any commit- 
ment was undertaken which would endorse 
proposals for the rearming of Western 
Germany there should be new elections in 
Western Germany in order to ascertain 
that the measures undertaken had the 
apreement of the German people and were 
not being imposed upon them. 


It has also declared in favour of fully 
examining what possibilities might come 
out of Four “Power talks as proposed by 
Russia on the Future of Germany, before 
steps were taken to perpetuate the division 
of Germany by linking up Western Ger- 
many with the Western powers. 


* 


Despite those declarations representatives 
of this country have set their signatures to 
agreements which provide for the station- 
ing of British, American and French troops 
on German soil, not as “occupation” 
forces, but as part of a Western “defence” 
system, a measure which anticipates that 
any consultation of the German _people 
must result in agreement to re-militarisa- 
tion. 


Thus what has been done clearly ignores 
the widespread indications that a great 
proportion of the German population desire 
to put behind them their past military 
habit of mind, renounce military conscrip- 
tion, and to continue as an unarmed people. 


It ignores the declared views of the 
German Social Democrats, that is to say 
the body of political opinion that is most 
recognisably antagonistic to the totalitarian 
principles of the Nazi regime. | 

And it ignores the declared views of the 
British Labour Opposition. 

We take it that the declaration of the 
Labour Party has more than a nominal 
value. It was intended to mean something? 
If so, the Party has still to take some action 
to make this evident. 

On much smaller issues than the future 
of Europe the Labour Party has organised 
nation-wide demonstrations in_ order to 
make evident the state of public opinion. 
So far as we know it has vet to arrange 
a single public meeting on this question of 
the arming of Germany. 


* 


What happened at Bonn last week was 
merely the signing of the Conventions em- 
bodying the measures proposed for Western 
Germany. These have still to be ratified 
by the various parliaments. nee 

In France the full degree of opposition 
to what is happening has still to find ex- 
pression. There is, of course, a more con- 
siderable Communist opposition in France, 
but there is also the opposition of the 
Socialists which has a genuine affinity with 
the opposition of the Social Democrats in 
Germany and with that section of the 
Labour Party in this country for which the 
international traditions of the Labour 
Movement have any significance. : 

The Labour Party has an opportunity 
before the ratification stage is reached of 
reasserting itself as a body with an inter- 
national outlook and a distinctive inter- 
national policy. 


Has it really a distinctive policy at all? 

Until it made its recent declaration there 
has been since 1939 very little indeed to 
differentiate it from the Conservative Party 
in the field of foreign affairs. 

This declaration, if it is intended to 
mean anything, can mark the beginning of 
a new and distinctive Socialist approach, 
but it has still to be demonstrated whether 
it really does mean anything. , 

So far as the House of Commons is con- 
cerned it has up to the present meant very 
little, but on this issue we attach more 
importance to what the Party spokesmen 
are saying in the country than to what 
its Front Bench representatives feel they 
can let themselves say in the Commons. 

This is a matter upon which local Labour 
Party members can and should be active. 
We hope to see some of the many Party 
members who are disturbed at the speed 
with which the world is being rushed 
towards a new disaster, taking some action 
to make their voices heard. 4 

This question of the remilitarisation of 
Germany is a matter upon which they 
should speak. They should be taking steps 
to test public opinion through public meet- 
ings. 


But they will have to act promptly. | 


India’s fine example 


OTHING is more calculated to 

improve the political situation 
between India and Pakistan than the 
diversion by India of 19,000 tons of 
wheat, ordered from the United 
States, to Pakistan and the promise 
to divert the whole of her wheat 
order if the need continues, 


In spite of the fact that India has no sur- 
plus and that her own stocks are at an un- 
satisfactory level, she has set this example 
of reconciliation. 


What a difference would come over the 
whole international situation if other 
governments were prepared to make similar 
gestures of friendship, not only to countries 
whom they regard as essential in their own 
scheme of defence, but also to those with 
whom they are at variance. 


How goes disarmament? 


NEW proposal has been put for- 

ward at the UN Disarmament 
Commission on behalf of the Western 
Powers. They suggest that the 
armed forces of the USA, Russia and 
China should each be limited to a 
maximum of between 1,000,000 and 
1,500,000, and that Britain and 
France should have between 700,000 
and 800,000 each. 


_ This would mean the following reduc- 
tions: USA from 34 million to 14 million 
(54 per cent.); USSR from 24 million to 14 
million (40 per cent.); Britain from 
1,023,000 to 800,000 (23 per cent.), and 
that the combined Forces of the Western 
Powers on the one hand and that of Rusisa 
and China on the other would both be ap- 
proximately 3,000,000. 


It is therefore an attempt to reach a posi- 
tion of equality for the purpose, we hope, of 
providing an opportunity for negotiation on 
the outstanding causes of tension, so as to 
facilitate further measures of disarma- 
ment. 


On the face of it and as a mathematical 
formula the proposal seems to possess ad- 
vantages over earlier ones, though it is 
doubtful whether the maintenance of some 
6,000,00 armed men can create the condi- 
tions necessary for successful negotiations. 


Moreover, since the scheme makes no re- 
ference to atomic bombs or germ warfare 
it leaves it open to the Russians to argue 
that the balance of military forces which 
the scheme offers means little while the 
Western Powers may well possess superior 
and decisive addvantages in both, especi- 
ally as the total forces in Europe would be 
to her disadvantage. 


It savours too much of an attempt to re- 
duce armaments except in the one weapon 
in which America is superior. Thus the 
Commission would appear to be making the 
same mistake as the previous Disarmament 
Conference of the League of Nations. 


It will certainly fail unless it does tackle 
the whole question of atomic and germ war- 
fare, and those taking part must be con- 
tinually reminded that the peoples of the 
world look to them not merely to reduce 
armaments or deal with certain categories, 
but to make war itself impossible. 


Bonn, and Paris 


HE original purpose of the Euro- 
pean Defence Community was 
to enable Western Germany to. con- 
tribute to the defence of Europe without her 
becoming a danger, and the aim of the 
Pleven Plan was the fusion of all the armed 
forces of the member countries under a 
European political community. 


The Treaty signed in Paris shows how far 
this plan has been modified. 


The Pleven Plan laid it down that Ger- 
man battalions were to be integrated into 
brigades or divisions with other nationali- 
ties. Now German units will be of divi- 
sional strength, led_by German generals 
and there is to be an “ equal period of con- 
scription” in the various European 
countries. 


Germany will provide 12 divisions, a tac- 
tical air force and coastal naval units 
amounting to 300,000 men in all. France 
will provide 14 divisions. 


The number of officers from each nation 
on the General Staff and similar questions 
are set out in a secret protocol which will 
not be published, but it is believed that 
Germany will upply 30 generals and have 
36 per cent. of the total posts on the Gen- 
eral Staff. 


What has therefore emerged is little less 
than the American plan to create a new 
German army. It is because of this that 
Britain has been involved in new obliga- 
tions under the complicated documents 
signed and exchanged at Bonn and Paris. 


Not only have previous commitments to 
provide automatic military assistance in the 
event of an attack on members of NATO 
heen extended to cover Germany, but in 
order to meet French fears that Germany 
after joining EDC might try to leave and 
develop her contingents into a national 
army, Britain and America have signed a 
declaration that if gny action threatens the 
integrity or unity of EDC they will regard 
it as a threat to their own security. 

Since neither Britain nor America are 
members of the EDC it seems ironical to 
suggest, that any member who leaves it 
threatens their interests! 


BEHIND 
THE 
NEWS 


This is only one example of the tangled 
web which has been woven in the attempt 
to bind Germany into the system of Western 
defence and at the same time satisfy 
France, and it gives further point to the 
Soviet objection to the inclusion of Wes- 
tern Germany in NATO with the intention 
of resisting any unification of Germany 
which would not involve a similar obliga- 
tion on a future central Germany govern- 
ment. 


=- and London 


The new motion tabled by a large num- 
ber of Labour MPs including several 
former Ministers, and the criticism of 
Attlee’s speech in the recent foreign affairs 
debate shows that the new treaties have 
increased the concern so widely felt in this 
country as elsewhere. 


The pattern of Western propaganda is 
already plain. The Soviet Union desires to 
prevent ratification; therefore, ratification 
is essential; therefore all attempts to pre- 
vent it are playing the Soviet game. The fal- 
lacy is obvious and we hope that there will 
be such a continued and increasing opposi- 
tion to ratification in this country as will 
strengthen ‘the opposition in France and 
Germany. Then, perhaps, the Western 
Powers will realise the necessity of an early 
meeting with the Soviet Government for the 
purpose of reaching agreement about tha 
future of Germany before the seal is set 
on the permanent division of Germany and 
the door is slammed on any hope of relax- 
ing tension in Europe. 


Korean prospects 
HE danger of the renewal of 


large scale fighting in Korea 
with the serious risk of an extension 


of the war increases every day that - 


the Americans, who alone represent 
UN in the negotiations for an armis- 
tice, stand immovable on the ulti- 
matum they have presented. 


In the House of Commons hopes of a 
peaceful settlement are giving way to talk 
about, the strength of the opposing forces, 
with the insinuation that the Communists 
have taken an unfair advantage in reinforc- 
ing and re-equipping their troops, regard- 
less of the fact that the American command 
starting from the insistance on what it be- 
lieved to be the strongest defence line has 
also improved its position to the best of its 
ability. 

The situation is obviouusly “ very grave” 
when Mr. Churchill can talk about “ once 
the truce breaks down,” even though he 
added “if it should.” 


The negotiations are in the hands of the 
Americans and the British Government 
seems to have little, if any, say in the 
matter, and Mr. Shinwell met with little en- 
couragement from the Prime Minister when 
he asked whether a case could not be made 
out for calling a UN cunference to consider 
the whole situation. 


Yet that is the obvious and inimediate 
need, particularly since disagreement has 
narrowed to the question of repatriation of 
prisoners of war, and the disclosure ot 
what is takng place at Koje can hardly in- 
duce the Communist negotiators to be more 
ready to give way on that issue. 

In the meantime, President Rhee, anxious 
lest torthcoming elections should deprive 
him of office, is repeating the tactics he em- 
ployed betore the outbreak of hostilities. 

He has already imprisoned nine Deputies 
of the South Korean National Assembly 
and threatens others, and he has ignored 
the instructions of the Assembly of the UN 
Commission to rescind the decree of mar- 
tial law which he had imposed on Pusan 
on the ground of Communist activity and 
disorder there. Is this the boasted demo- 
eracy for which UN is fighting? 


; American finance 


E used to hear a great deal in 

this country about the Upper 
Tenth, and its power. Today it isa 
remote memory. 


In America one often hears of the Two 
Hundred Families and their power. During 
the last twenty years they have been chal- 
lenged by the New Deal and the growth of 
Government power, especially during and 
since World War II. But they have not 
given in. 

The New York Times (May 19, 1952) re- 
ports the opening of a five-day Conference 
of the American Assembly, a unique body of 
“leaders in American life,” 85 of whom 
were addressed by Lewis W. Douglas, 
former Ambassador to Britain, on May 18, 


at the Assembly’s “ open ” first meeting held ! 


in “the marble-floored, oak-panelled chapel 
of the 96-room Arden House... given 
to Columbia University by W. Averell Har- 
riman as the home of the Assembly.” 


Mr. Douglas’ theme was the Causes of | 


Inflation, and the one on which he laid par- 
ticular stress was “extravagant public 
spending.” 


He declared it to be a historical fact that | 


“extravagance in the use of the public 
funds is the deep-rooted cause of perman- 
ent deterioration in the value of money.’ 

He further said that the evils which fol- 
lowed extravagant Government spending 
compelled the Government to impose all 
manner of controls. 


Where waste occurs 


There can be no doubt about the truth 
of these charges. But what their causes 
were, and what is the remedy, Mr. Douglas 
did not say. 

Like most American financiers he dates 
America’s troubles back to 1933, which 
happens to be the birth year of the New 
Deal. Franklin Roosevelt came to power in 
1922, in the midst of, the Great Slump, 
when America had somewhere between 138 
and 15 millions unemployed, for which the 
financiers had no remady. , 

All history proves that when wealth Is 
deflected from the actual producers, its 
natural source, waste occurs in the extra- 
vagances of the rich who wrongfully , pos- 
sess it, or on Governments who take it by 
taxation and use it to mitigate the evils ot 
human exploitation, 

It will be interesting to know the conclu- 
sions of the 85 “leaders of American life 
after their five days’ “close” Conference, 


and whether they support the orthodox | 


financiers or have something new and en- 
lightening to report. 

The real solution to Mr, Douglas’ prob- 
lem is a simpler form of society where 
small communities have control of theit 
affairs, including their economic life. 


Empire of imperialisms 


A N almost inevitable consequence 
ot imperialist expansion by 
means of protectorates and the con- 
trol of puppet rulers is that whatever 
may happen in political development 
in the Imperialist country itself be: 
comes committed to the support 0 
reactionary methods of government 
in the “ protected” possession. 

The “protection” is only too often 
against the possibility of social advance 424 
the development of democratic practice. 

There have been outstanding examples ° 
this in the British relations with EgyP¥ 
while in Tunisia the treaty undertakings 
given by the French are to the Bey, and 
have involved the maintenance of the rights 
of the Bey against growing democrati¢ 
aspirations, 

In Indo-China also the links of the French 
administrative classes were inevitably will 
the possessing and ruling section of society, 
whose side they had to take in the struggles 
for advancement by the peasants an 
workers, : 

American public opinion can still imagine 
that it is actuated by an anti-imperialis 


sentiment. The reality to-day, howeve!, 15 | 


that American power is an Imperialism © 
Imperialisms; it brings not merely colonies 
under its dominion, but Empires them 
selves, : 

It seeks stability for the furtherance of its 
plans of “ containing Communism” and the 
consequent crystallisation of things as the¥ 
are in the various metropolitan countries: 
and as little trouble as possible in the}! 
colonies. It requires that there shall bé 
political “tranquility” in the colonies b& 
cause of the chain of airfields it is maintai" 
ing In them, 

It is therefore imperialist at one remove 
The traditional imperialisms continue the!” 
old policies with American support whl 
America obtains such military facilities 4° 
it requires without incurring the di 
obloquy of doing imperialism’s dirty work. 


eee 


REVOLUTIONS COST MONEY 


PPEOPLE often say, “Sorry I can’t git 
more to PN, but times are go hard--- 
etc: 

But one of the main reasons for out 
financial stringency is the armaments pf” 
gramme. So what these people are really 
saying is, “I can’t afford any more !% 
peace, because I’m paying so much for wal: 

It’s like saving, “I can’t afford a fit® 
insurance policy because my furniture cos! 
so much,” or, “I can't afford a lawyer De 
cause [’'m paying out so much for black- 
mail.” a 

Of course, you'll say that what you't® 
paying for war isn’t given voluntarily bu? 
pinched by the Treasury. 

True; but that doesn’t alter the fact that 
the more you pay for war the more y® 
ought to pay for peace. 

Some people, I know, refuse to pa? 
taxes. But while such gestures afford great 
personal satisfaction and release pints an@ 
pints of libido, they don’t make gover 
ments reduce their arms by a single 1” 
fantryman’s trouser-button. They merely 
raise the price of butter by an invisl 
fraction of a farthing. A 

Yes, yes—I know the English Reyolutio® 
began by John Hampden refusing to pa? 
taxes. But that didn’t get him anywher? 
until he and a lot of other rich men hae 
spent enough on propaganda to get the® 
“ majority in Parliament. ¢ 

So we always come back to the cost © 
propaganda. Our target for contribution’ 
this year £2,500. I see nothing for it. bY 
for pacifists to start on their incomes whe™ 
Mr. Butler left off. 

But don’t call it tax. 
ance policy. 


Call it an insu 


B. J. BOOTHROYD: 

Contributions since May 23: £25 19s, 11% 
Total for 1952: £393 11s. 5d. 9 
Please make cheques, ete., payable 4 
Peace News, Ltd., and address them ” 
Vera Brittain, Treasurer, Peace Ne™ 


3 Blackstock Road, N.4. 
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“There are many ways in which doctors might prevent war”—Prof. J. C. Flugel 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 
PREPARATION 


This is the fourth and concluding report by Olwen Battersby and Marv 
Willis of the Conference held in London last month by the Medical Association 


HE first speaker at the session 

on “The Psychology of War 
Ii reparation, Professor J. C. Flugel, 
Special Lecturer in Psychology at 
University College, London, said that 
“there had been a great deal written 
about this subject in the last 20 
years or so.” 


One of the first documents produced by 
4 collective body was “ Medical opinion on 
War,” published in 1935 on behalf of the 
Netherlands Medical Association. The re- 
dort ended with a “Letter to Slatesmen,” 
Signed by 340 leading psychiatrists in 37 
different countries, which made the follow- 
nz four points:— 

1. Human beings have strong agpres- 
sive instinets, which ean be canalised 
in the ecolleative instinets of patmotism. 

2. People were not alive to this danger. 

3. Statesmen camouflaze a primitive 
craving for power, and stimulate pre- 
paredness for war among their country- 
men. They make deliberate use of 
the rather sinister capacity of human 
beings tg abandon their moral stan- 
dards. 

4. Our political organisations and our 
psychiatric knowledge on this subject 
are sufficient to prevent war, if states- 
men would only make use of them. 


In 1944, 1,100 American psychiatrists 
bublished a manifesto, later embodied almost 
Word for word in the constitution of 
Unesco, which says that since wars begin 
in the minds of men, it is in the minds of 
Men that the defences of peace must be 
Constructed. 


The influence of these and other publi- 
Cations had been disappointing, said Pro- 
fessor Wlugel. “All the professions tend 
0 get caught wp in the war machine as 
Soon as it gets to work, and similarly 
Some international organisations tend to 
e inefficient because the majority of those 
Working in them are actualted primarily 
v their loyalty to their national group, 
ft than by loyalty to the organisation 
Wself.” 


Restrict national sovereignty 


The speaker said that he believed the 
only solution to this difficulty lay in a 
further drastic restriction of national 
Sovereienty and at the same time a more 
or less deliberate cultivation of loyalties 

wider organisations, transcending the 
national boundaries. 


One step in this direction might be if, 
"very time we heard a national anthem, 
We also heard an international anthem. 

Professor ‘Flugel said he believed there 
Were a number of ways in which doctors 
Might help to prevent war, sone direct, 
others more remote and indirect. 

They could use the great prestige of the 
Medical profession ‘to publicise certain 
facts about war psychology, such as the 
tendency to lose our personal individual 
Morality, and get caught up into the 
Sroup, so that actions which individuallv 
We reeard as highly immroral tend to get 
Moralised, and the tendency to create 
Staperoats. 


Ethical protest 


Next there was the possibility of ethical 
Protest. The physical sciences had been 
Grawn into the service of warfare since 
ts earliest development, but the involve- 
Ment of medical science was only a recent 
development, and he thought there was a 
Mssibility of a very effective protest by 
™embers of the medical profession against 

e use of medical science for destructive 
Durposes. 

There was also the need for co-operation 
With doctors in other countries in work 
direetly aimed at the prevention of war. 


h The possibilities of such action were, 
Owever, limited. 


for the Prevention of War. 


OF WAR 


The sessions on “ Biological Warfare,’ “ The 


llippocratic Oath and the Declaration of Geneva,” and “ International Medical 
Services,” were reported in Peace News on May 16, May 23 and May 30. 


The other more indirect approach con- 
cerned the possibility of co-operation with 
more limited aims, outside the political 
sphere. 

Ile also pointed out that doctors had 
a right to demand that their work should 
not be frustrated by malnutrition, and that 
they should co-operate with experts in 
other fields to secure an increase in food 
supplies and a reduction in the number 
of births. 


One World 


First and foremost, however, he stressed 
that doctors should co-operate with other 
human beings to promote the realisation 
that we are living in “one world.” 


The next speaker, Professor Penrose 
(Secretary of the MAPW, and Galton 
Professor of Eugenics at University Col- 
lege, London) said that the medical atti- 
tude to the problem of war, and particu- 
larly that of war preparation depended 
on how far they were regarded as patho- 
logical phenomena.. 

The recognition of warfare as patho- 
logical depended on the recognition of the 
human race as one unit. “If the human 
race is one unit, then anything that hap- 
pens to any part of the group in any part 
of the world is a problem for medical 
science,’ he declared, “therefore either 
side in a war, which is going to suffer from 
disease as a result of war is in need of 
medical help.” 

“Tt is fairly certain that biologically 
the human race is a unit. It follows auto- 
matically that warfare can be regarded 
as abnormal in so far as it applies to the 
whole world group, and that applies also 
to the circumstances which produce war.” 


“The scale of potential damage 
through physical traumata (wounds and 
injuries) has now reached such an 
extent that war could exterminate the 
whole human race, 


“The most important point is the moral 
change which enables people to use these 
weapons. It is the problem of the psycho- 
lorists to unravel how and why this 
happens.” 


Mental health 


It was necessary, said Prof. Penrose, 
to distinguish between individual mental 
health and the mental health of the whole 
community. In this connection he pointed 
out that normal members of the com- 
munity accepted the double moral stan- 
dard more readily than abnormal ones, 


and, indeed, those with mental abnorm- 
alities were not accepted for armed 
service. 


it had been noted that mental illness 
tended to decline in war-time, and this 
suggested that there was some marginal 
number of people who could be employed 
during a war, but not in peace-time. 


The change which took place in the 
community from a peace to a war atititude 
was not, in itself, recognisable as a patho- 
logical change in individuals, but only in 
the group. This made it very diffieult to 
convince some people that the process was 
an abnormal one. 


If we accepted the thesis, it was neces- 
sary for the psychologists to study these 
subjects in an unbiassed way. The causes 
of acute outbreaks might be rather dif- 
ferent from the general problem of the 
underlying tendency to hostilities between 
groups. The causes of war, like those of 
a great many other things, were multiple. 


The devotion of funds and energy to 


the study of this objective abnormality, 
instead of towards the prosecution of war, 
seemed a natural conclusion. 


Like the previous speaker, Professor 
Penrose urged the importance of what he 
called “catalytic” activities, which pro- 
moted the spread of ideas from one coun- 
try to another. “ Perhaps the most impor- 
tant catalytic activity in the world can be 


understanding between members of the | 


medical profession,” he concluded. 
Public opinion 


The chairman, Dr. C. L. C. Burns, then 
read a contribution from Dr. Samiran 
Banerjee, Secretary of the Indian Psycho- 
Yherapeutical Society, after which he threw 
the meeting open for discussion. 


The first speaker said he thought they 
should get down to the problem of how 
public opinion was being moulded by the 
newspapers to war preparation. 


Dr. Alex Comfort said he did not think 
that the majority of modern wars had 
originated in any sort of widespread 
abnormality. 


Most commanders would gay that the 
main difficulty was not to restrain the 
aggressive instincts of the troops but 
to prevent them from fraternising with 
the enemy. 


He thought that the Nazi extermination 
of the Jews, and allied extermination of 
civiian populations probably originated 
not from individual delinquency, but mainly 
as fantasies in perhaps quite a few psycho- 
loeaeally, abnormal persons who were in 
office. 


In societies such as ours, he added, war 
was almost the only activity in which we 
engaged which produced a common pur- 
pose, and that produced a reintegration of 
mental faculties. 


Mass hysteria . 


Dr. Greenberg said he could confirm, 
from experience in his practice, that there 
was a far greater amount of mental break- 
down in peace than in war. He was con- 
tinually confronted with the ex-officer type, 
who could not stand peace. 


He thought that mass hysteria was one 
of the most important factors in the out- 
break of war, and that one of the most 
urgent tasks was to find some means of 
reducing the internal tensions in society. 

Dr. Mildred Creak pointed out that 
although war might bring a decrease in 
mental illness in adults, they should not 
forget its effect on children. ‘“ We must 
see the generation of war-brought-up chil- 
dren as parents before we can quite under- 
stand this effect,” she said. 


Miss Macaulay, who was representing 
the Nattional Peace Council, said that much 
could be done by the education of parents, 
who at this moment were extraordinarily 
receptive. 


She hoped that whatever the Association 
was going to do, they would not do it as 
pundits, because they had got to reach the 
lay public, 


Professor Flugel, summing up, said 
“One of the essentials that should be 
realised is the necessity of adopting a 
scientific point of view, instead of the 
emotional, or sometimes almost religious 
point of view. Dr. Comfort had spoken of 
the neeessity to revolt from obedience, and 
he thought this meant that we must rely 
on our own conscience and judgment, rather 
than hand it over to the group, as we 
tended to do in war. 


eee 


RELIGION AND SOCIETY 


ELIGION and Society ” was the sub- 

Bj ject of an address given by Harold F. 
Ing, chairman of the War Resisters’ Inter- 
National, at a service arranged by the Paci- 
St Religious Fellowship of the Peace 
predge Union, held in connection with the 
eu Annual Conference on Sunday even- 
ye April 27. The service was conducted 
y Rev. A. D. Belden, DD. 

i In his address, Harold Bing pointed out 
‘ii variety of meanings currently attached 
° the word religion. To some it implies 
* belief in the supernatural: others can 
ceive of a natural religion. For some 
Ot doctrinal theological basis is essential: 
rthers are concerned more with ethical 
“ehaviour. 
abut probably all would agree that an in- 
tedual or society which could be called 
:eligious must hold certain fundamental 
in wets as to good and evil and seek to act 
ti, Conformity with those beliefs irrespec- 
Ve of consequences to self. 
: Religious ideas may be mistaken but the 


}j,2Vidual is under a moral obligation to 
that out the beliefs he holds. If it appears 


the this conduct is harmful to others then 
line is a necessity to re-examine those 

doj €fs in the light of the princple of not 
QZ to others what we would not have 
Ww to ourselves. 

ay bile moral conduct is possible without 


an 4 ; 
Y theological beliefs, for the average man 


some kind of theological system seems to 
be a necessary basis and sanction for the 
good life. In this sense it may be said that 
a theological system, which seems to imply 
an organised chureh, is a social necessity, 
even if some individuals do not need it. | 

In modern western civilisation, religion 
has ceased to be a guiding or dominant 
force in most individual lives and in the 
life of society as a whole. Vital religious 
belief is the exception rather than the rule 
and there is widespread scepticism as to the 
supernatural. We. see also an appalling 
moral breakdown both in individual and 
social life. Crime, both adult and juvenile, 
has reached an unprecedented level for 
modern times and “more income for less 
effort ’ seems to sum up the aim of people 
of all classes. There is a frantic search 
for pleasure and an unwillingness to under- 
take responsibility. These features are just 
as true of political and international as they 
are of individual life. 


* 


Harold Bing went on to suggest that the 
lack of a common purpose in society is due 
to the absence of any common belief. We 


have much civilisation but little culture. 
We are overburdened with the products of 
a prostituted science and a mercenary in- 
dustry, but the treasures of the spirit are 
rarely to be found. 


History shows us that the periods of cul- 
tural richness were the ages of faith, ie., 
periods when men were held together by 
some strong bond of belief which inspired 
their efforts: China in the centuries follow- 
ing Confucius, India in the era after 
Buddha, dynastic Egypt, Arab civilisation 
at its zenith, and the Christian Middle Ages 
-—especially the period round about the 
Thirteenth Century, with its great achieve- 
ments in science and philosophy, in litera- 
ture and in architecture. All these activi- 
ties were linked with the religious beliefs 
of the time and it was accepted as natural 
that the Church should lay down guiding 
principles in economics and politics, as well 
as in theology and morals. 

The religious beliefs of one age may not 
be acceptable to another. There is con- 
tinual change. But the periods of transi- 
tion between one age of faith and the next, 
are outstandingly periods of social dis- 
unity, of moral breakdown and violence. 

In such a period are we living now. The 
world needs a new faith. What its char- 
acter will be, whether a revived Chris- 
tianity, a synthesis of the existing world 
religions, or some new belief, it is impos- 
sible to say. But a new faith society must 
have if it is to survive, a faith whose whole- 
ness, or holiness, must not be confined to 
the human species but must embrace all 
forms of life. 


ee 
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The Fish 


Queue 


’Ere—don’t you go a-shevin’ 
im front of me. Wait yer turn. 

Me: Serry. 1 only want to stand inside 
because ils raining. I shan’t try to go 
out of turn. 

| Friendly-faced Woman: That’s right, dear. 

Plenty of room for all. We don't ‘ave to 
stand on the pavement. 


Me: Trouble is we’ve all become so queue- 
minded, we’d stand patiently in the road, 
rather than miss our turn, 


F-F.W: ’s right, dear, we ’ave to do wot 
we’s told, these days. 


Me: Who tells us, anyway? I’m all for 
playing fair and taking turns, but I hate 
this sheep-like attitude we’re so ready to 

| aecept—about everything. 

Unsuspected Supporter: ‘loco right you are. 
We shouldn’t believe ail we’re told, not 
by a long chalk. 

ist W: No, that’s Communism, that is. 

Me: It was called Fascism in the last war! 

ist W: Well, we’re all free-like, ain’t we, 
in this country — ’cept we've got the 
wrong government these days. 

Me: Arve we free? I mean, do you and I 
really know what’s going on—in Kowea, 
for instance? 

F-F.W: My Ted’s out there. He’s fed-up 
with all these peace-talks and nothin’ 
doin’, 

ist W: Well, at least we know its the fault 
o’ they Red Chinese that we don’t get our 
lads ’ome. 

Ale: But how do we know? Only by what 
the newspapers want us to think. 

FP-F.W: 1 only want my Ted ’ome again. 
He says its depressing-like, the way the 
country is out there; both North and 
South, just a mess. 

U.S: You're right mother. Between us, 
we've fairly muked up Korea for the 
people who live there. 

Me: And like the Red Queen, in “ Alice,” 
we’re still running to keep in the same 
place. 

F-F.W: Wot d’yer mean? 

Me: I meant that in the story of “ Alice 
through the Looking-glass,” the Red 
Queen made Alice run frightfully fast 
just to keep in the same place. That was 
magic—but isn’t it reality in Korea? 
After three years’ war we're still back 
where we started, on the 38th Parallel, 
and nothing’s been settled. 

U.S: I agree. This Korea war hasn’t 
settled anything, ’m thinking. 

Me: Do wars ever settle anything except 
who’s strongest at the moment? It seems 
to me they only lead to bigger and worse 
wars! The ideas that started them .go 
on. Fascism isn’t dead, and you wan'’t 
kill Communism either ‘by fighting; in 
fact you'll make people poorer and 
poorer, That’s a breeding-ground ‘for 
Communism. 

U.S: Sure thing. We've got to get people 
forcing governments ‘to change owr way 
o’ dealin’ with arguments between coun- 


tries. 

F-F.W: Well, I just want my Ted 'ome 
again. : 

1st W: Wot can you and I do, anyways? 

‘fe: Lots of things. Talk to your men- 
folk in the Unions, for one thing, and 
get them to see people aren’t standing for 
another war. If the shop-stewards 
thought they had sufficient backing, they 
might put it up to the bosses that we 
could switch over to much-needed peace- 
time industries, instead of ‘turning ‘out 
jet-bombers and guns and atom ‘bombs. 

U.S; That'll take a lot of doing! 

Me: It will. But we’ve got to show what- 
ever government’s in power, and the so- 
called “‘ captains of industry ” that we’re 
not being the slaves of their power-poli- 
tics any longer. 

ist W: ’Ere .I want my bit o’ cod, I 
’aven’t time to think about governments 
and such. : 

Me: You'll bave all the time in eternity, if 
there’s another war—and an atomie one 
this time! 

Policeman (suddenly appearing): Now 
then, move on there. Can’t have obstruc- 
tion, you know. This queue’s all across 
the pavement. 

U.S.: Sorry. We got talking-like. 
[Everyone crowds into the doorway af 
the shop, except myself, who gives up 
the struggle for fish, though not the 

argument !] 


PHYLLIS VALLANCE. 


If you. are concerned about 
constructive work for peace 
you will need the . . . 


PPU JOURNAL 


The magazine of the Peace Pledge Union 
May-June éd. 
Special articles: 


YOUTH AND THE PPU by Connie jones 


IN PLACE OF FEAR 
reviewed by Robert Greacen 


THE WOMAN’S PLACE by Sybil Morrison 


The April-May issue was quickly sold out—order 
your copy to-day, 74d. post free from : 
‘PEACE NEWS LTD., 
3, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 
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Railmen’s leader to 


speak at Gloucester 


ARRY FRANKLIN, pacifist 
President of the National 
Union of Railwaymen will be speak- 
ing with Sybil Morrison, PPU Chair- 
man and D. G. Williams, MA, former 
headmaster, Crypt School, in Glou- 
cester, on Saturday, June 7. 
“Britain—Bridge or Battlefield ?” is to 
be the title of the meeting which will be 
held in the Friends Meeting House, Grey- 


friars, Southgate Street, at 7 p.m. Dr. 
James Horsley will be taking the chair. 


YOUTH and the PPU 


MVE take great pride in training our 
" children for their future trades and 
professions; are we facing the task of 
training them as peacemakers ? ” 


This question is asked by the Peace 


“ 


Pledge Union’s fieldworker, Connie Jones, | 


in an article “ Youth and the PPU ” in the 
May-June PPU Journal published last 
week (73d post free from Peace News). 


Connie Jones goes on to show how 
Birmingham pacifists have tackled the 
problem of training peacemakers by spon- 
soring the Peace-builders’ “ Work-study- 
travel” scheme in Britain, an international 
movement which among other things has 


established a chain of “open doors” in a | 


number of countries where hospitality is 
offered to young people from overseas 
“with the maturity to take care of them- 
selves and the desire to travel for serious 
social study even though they have lititle 
money.” 

It is unfortunate that a misprint in the 
article gives a wrong impression of the 
strength of the movement in Britain: there 
aré already 100 open doors waiting to 
receive young people, not 10! 


SUry a new diplomacy”’ 


“N72 O.-responsible statesmen in Europe 


-** today thinks Russia wants war,” said 
Dr. E. L. Allen, of Durham University, a 
founder-member of the FoR, speaking at 
The: Boiars; Crich, at a week-end confer- 
enceiorganised recently -by South Derby- 
shire Area FoR. 


* "Dr, Allen was dealing with “Some 
neglected aspects of the East-West prob- 
lem,” and he said the West believed that 
if they did not rearm a situation would 
‘be created tn which the temptation to take 
advantage of it would prove irresistible to 
- Rossia. 
..“We had reached the tragic position in 
which the world is divided between two 
‘great Powers, with each seeking its 
security by means which the other can 
only regard as aggression,” he said. 


_ Moral issues could never be solved by 
war and the political issues ought never 
to be settled by war. The danger was 
that there would be confusion of the two, 
that some point of interest would arise 
between East and West and by propaganda 
and confused thinking it would be made 
into a moral issue “ The ordinary man will 
not support a war for national interest— 
but he might support one that he feels is 
for a moral principle,” said Dr. Allen. 


Calling for a new type of diplomacy to 
be employed by Britain, he said the type 
of man required today to deal with Russia 
had to discover or make common ground 
which at the opening of negotiations did 
not exist. 


THE ALTERNATIVE TO 
REARMAMENT 


20 Great Universities sx £10 mition each in our largent citi. 
20 Endowments for the above at £10 million each. 
Cosung £400,000,000 


400 New Schools in emaller towne at £125,000 each 


Costing £50,000,000 


The illustrated folder, published by the 
Peace Committee of the Society of Friends 
(Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1), 
which shows the constructive ways in which 
the money being spent on rearmament 
might be used, has been reprinted and is 
now selling at 2d. each, 148. 100, instead of 
6d. each. , 

There was a “phenomenal response’’ to 
the publicity given to the leaflet in Peace 
News on Feb. 8, reports the Committee. 
Above are two of the leaflet's eight illus- 
trated examples of the right use of the 
nation’s wealth. 


QUESTION HOUR FOR CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS WAS A SUCCESS 


‘Don’t be part ot Britain’s 


war-making machinery 
-—FENNER BROCKWAY, MP 


“FENHE ultimate tribunal which we all have to face, is the tribunal 

of our own conscience,” said the Chairman, the Rev. James 
Adams, Rector of Bermondsey, opening a “ Question Hour for Conscien- 
arranged by the Peace Pledge Union in Conway Hall, 


” 


tious Objectors 
London, last week.. 


“Tf the pacifist faith is founded on ulti- 
mate truth it must be both reasonable and 
intellectual. The method of question and 
answer drives us back to those problems 
that trouble us all from time to time, and 
gives us a deeper insight into this faith 
called pacifism.” 


More questions than could be answered 
in the time available were handed up to 
the speakers: Fenner Brockway, MP, 
Chairman of the Central Board for Con- 
scientious Objectors; Sybil Morrison, PPU 
Chairman; Stuart Morris, General Secre- 
tary, PPU; and Bernard Withers, Secre- 
tary CBCO. Questions left unanswered 
were replied to by post. 


IF BRITAIN WAS INVADED 


To the first question, “What would be 
your attitude if this country were invaded,” 
Sybil Morrison wished to say two things. 
First she saw no reason why this country 
should be invaded unless there was a war; 
and secondly, if it were invaded she would 
endeavour to show the invader that she was 
not prepared to do him harm. It was her 
belief that if she made this sufficiently clear 
no harm would come to her. 


This view she further developed in reply 
to a later question on the police force. 
The police, she pointed out, were unarmed 
and owed their power to the fact that they 
held the good-will of the majority. They 
themselves had opposed the suggestion that 
they should carry arms, knowing that arms 
beget arms, and that they were safer with- 
out. In the same way she thought in the 
ease of invasion a country unarmed would 
be safer than a country armed. 


A whimsical note was introduced by 
Stuart Morris, who pointed out that the 
men who invaded would be the same men 
whom we were now inviting to Britain as 
tourists. If we treated them as tourists, 
why should they not respond as tourists? 


Fenner Brockway said that if war came 
he foresaw atom bombs and wholesale de- 
struction of life; few pacifists would be 
alive to determine their “ attitude.” if, 
however, he were in that position he would 
try to be guided by the general principle 
that it was better to save life than to 
i take it. 

To a further question as to whether in 
these circumstances pacifists should prac- 
tice non-violent resistance in an _ under- 
ground movement, as had been done in 
Europe during the last war, Fenner Brock- 
way said that speaking rather as a political 
conscientious objector to war than as a 
philosophical pacifist he would have no hesi- 
tation in joining such a movement. Stuart 
Morris also emphasised the fact that paci- 
fists were prepared to resist but by a better 
way than by warfare. : 

Sybil Morrison, while agreeing that she 


would resist as far as she could in the 
light of her own conscience, nevertheless 
questioned whether the Founder of Chris- 
tianity would have resisted at all. ‘ Would 
He not have suffered the evil?” she asked. 
“ Shouuld we not try to treat the invader as 
a friend, and see what happens then?” 


To this question Stuart Morris pointed | 
out that it was against an evil thing, and 
not against a person, that non-violent re- 
sistance was aimed. Pacifists, he reiterated 
should adopt a policy of non-violence, and 
should use the technique of non-violent re- 
sistance against evil. 


PACIFISTS AND CD 


Whether a pacifist should take part in 
civi] defence must be left to each individual 
to decide, said Stuart Morris. But paci- 
fists might be guided by two considera- 
tions: (1) was civil defence any real de- 
fence at all or was it just part of war 
propaganda, and (2) under what autho- 
rity, voluntary or otherwise, was civil de- 
fence being organised. 


What was important was that. pacifists 
should recognise the sincerity of others who 
differed with them on this issue. 


Fenner Brockway, an “ absolutist ” of the 
first World War, said that pacifists should | 
bear two things in mind: that they did owe 
life-saving service to the community, but 
on the other hand that they should not be- 
come part of the war-making machinery of 
the country. 

The Chairman wished to draw a distinc- 
tion between undertaking eivil defence in| 
peace time—which did seem for a pacifist 
a defeatist point of view, and civil defence 
in time of war. 


PAYMENT OF WAR TAXES 


In reply to a question on war taxes 
Stuart Morris pointed out that taxes were 
“that part of one’s income which the 
government took for the good of the com- 
munity.” 

We might decide to withhold that propor- 
tion which we thought would be spent on 
armaments, but during a period of emer- 
gency the proportion which we did pay 
would almost certainly be spent on arms. 
We should in fact be crippling the social 
services. 

The way to avoid payment of taxes for 
war purposes, he continued, was to reduce 
one’s income below the taxable level, or to 
give to charity, by covenant, all income 
above that level. 


CONSCIENCE AND COMMON SENSE 


To a question on the difference between 
conscience and common sense Bernard 
Withers said that so far as a Tribunal was 
concerned, a conscientious objection was 
generally only recognised if the applicant 
could show that he had thought deeply on 


I 
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Peace Pledge Union sponsor, Benjamin 
Britten, is the first of fifty portrait carica- 
tures of “the great and near-great,” in 4 
new book by Low published under the title 
“Low’s Company” (Methuen, 42s.). 

Accompanying each of this well-known? 
cartoonist’s drawings are gay legends by 
Helen Spalding and L. A. G. Strong: 


The scores upon scores upon scores 
of scores that Ben Britten has written 
Have elicited frenzied encores 
Ensuring that Britain 


Stands firm on the opera map: 
And, bravest achievement of all, 
This fecund und talented chap 
Has his own festival 
At Aldeburgh, where faint devotees 
Assemble to gather the notes 
Which (they hope) will be borne on the 
breeze, 
To their cars, bikes, and boats 
From his windows. And, even, sometimes 
They say “There's Albert Herring "— 
confusing 
Man and work. 
Grimes?” 
Well, it’s none of his choosing. 

He can’t help his sure way with cantata 
With a song he can never go wrung: 
For the words are as near to his heart a8 

The notes of a sung. 


No labour, no critic he fears, 
No challenge, orchestral or chorie. 
His place like @ star in the spheres, 
His course meteoric. 


“Is this house Peter 


ae 


the question and had studied the non-pacifist 
case. . 
To the question what should the Security 
Council have done when North Korea J” 
vaded South Korea, Stuart Morris replied 
that whether North Korea did in fact 1” 
vade South Korea was a debatable point. 
but the United Nations Commission which 
was in Korea at the time pressed for fur 
ther negotiations, by an impartia] inves 
tigator. The American Forces, howeve 
took immediate action. i} 

He suggested that the Security Counc! 
should have a permanent body of concilia- 
tors, drawn from all countries, ready fot 
mediation when trouble arose. If this haé 
been the case when trouble broke out ™ 
Korea we might have avoided the war. 

Sybil Morrison pointed out that it wa 
war which had caused the division of Koré 
—one war had led to another war. 


“BROKEN HEALTH IS PRICE PAID BY WAR. 


RESISTERS IN FRANCE AND _ ITALY 


L Grim stories from military prisons 


The appalling neglect of a French conscientious objector following a second 
sentence of imprisonment for refusing military service has been revealed ima 
report sent to the War Resisters’ International by Emile Veran of the “ Centre 


de Défense des Objecteurs de Conscience. 


JN civilian life Bruno Montanari’s weight 
was normally over 14 stone. When he 
appeared before the Court Martial at 
Metz, France, to receive his second sen- 
tence of 15 moniths in prison, on December 
5, 1951, he was already suffering, without 
complaining, from an infection of the 
alimentary canal; the condition was get- 
ting worse, through lack of care. | This 
infection led rapidly to blood poisoning. 

When he was transferred, in a desperate 
condition, from the Nancy Hospital to the 
Maréville Hospital, his weight had dropped 
to about 9 stone. He was almost a corpse 
and his skin was black. 

Here are the detailed stages of this tor- 
ture. Afiter his sentence, Bruno went back 
to Combout Prison at Metz. The infection 
became daily worse. 

His condition became so bad that he was 
unable to eat. Yet he was not certified 
as ill. 

Bruno’s lack of nourishment was attri- 
bated to a pretended voluntary hunger- 
strike, and was not treated. 


va 


So, through this gross mistake. which 
was accepted in high places, the inroads 
made by illness cont.nued to advance. 


Bruno Montanari’s condition could not 


have improved, seeing that he was suffer- 

ing from chronic anorexia (loss of appe- 

tite) and although very ill was neither 
declared sick nor cared for. 

It was only when Bruno Montanari was 

| transferred from the prison. at Metz to 


The following is an abridgement of it. 


the one at Toul, on January 20, 1952, that 
the Governor and doctor of that prison 
realised that Bruno’s was no case of 
hunger strike. 

The doctor at Toul had Bruno trans- 
ferred to Nancy Hospital for treatment 
in the psychiatric department (brain 
trouble had in fact developed as one result 
of the general deterioration of his sys- 
tem). The Prefect of the Départment 
then summoned to the patient’s bed-side 
Professor Hamel, head of the Faculty of 
Medicine at Nancy. 


* 


After examining Bruno the Professor 
telephoned to the Prefect that he would 
accept responsibility only if he were left 
entirely free; that is, tnat he should not 
be troubied by the police guard which was 
permanently with the patient; the other 
condition was that Bruno should be trans- 
ferred to Maréville Hospital for which the 
Professor is responsible. 


Tne Prefect agreed readily, for he was 
anxious that Bruno should be cared for 
and saved. So, after entering the Hos- 
pital at Nancyeon February 3, Bruno left 
it on February 8 to be cared for at Maré- 
ville where he has been ever since. 

Professor Hamel managed to get Bruno 
nourished a little. He stopped him on the 
downward slope which leads to death; but 
even the best is too slow, for in addition 
to his loss of 5 stone Bruno has twu pul- 
monary lesions, and is in the infection 
ward. Kept alive thanks to the care which 
has been lavished on him, it is still not 


group’s rules, to choose its leaders, 
cise them and to depose them if not 
factory. The army upholds the opposit€ 
these things.” 


certain that he. will survive. F 

He has re-gained 3 pounds only since 
he entered Maréville on February 8. v 
can take very little nourishment. 


Does Italy fear enquiry?! 


Mario Barbani, who was in hiding aftel 
his escape from hospital at Bologn4 
(Italy) was arrested and imprisoned 
Regina, Rome, for distributing leaflets ip 
front of the House of Parliament. Late? 
he was freed-—his friends believe th!5 
was because of his mental condition Te 
sulting from solitary confinement in t#® 
military prison at Gaeta and because W@ 
authorities fear a public enquiry inte tn? 
treatment of prisoners sent to this 
fortress. 

Vincio Carpente has been released from 
military service with “Unlimited dis 
charge ” owing to “ mental disease ” afte? 
having refused to put on military uml 
form and being sent to Milan Militar’ 
hospital. - ie 

Umberto Diodoro is in the Military Jue” 
ciary Prison of Peschiera Del Garda fo! 
lowing his refusal to put on militar? 
uniform when called up at the Cony 
Recmae Training Centre. He is appe# 
hing. 


Why conscription is not democratic | 


“TIMT (conscription) is not democracy . 

says the Gospel Messenger, the OTF ay 
of the Church of the Brethren in the Ux!) 
in its issue of Jan. 5. “ Quite the revel, ) 
Democracy means the right to make 41 
to cr’, 
satl® 
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Bevanism 


SYBIL MORRISON’S analysis of Bevan- 
. Ism (PN, May 30), doesn’t do it jus- 
ce. Bevanism accepts the assumptions 
Underlying political struggles to-day. Paci- 
sm is a radical challenge to those assump- 
tions; one consequence of which is that it 
becomes practically impossible to see paci- 
fism in terms of an immediate political pro- 
gramme, 

This does not condemn pacifists to in- 
effectiveness, but it does mean that they 
Nave to work at a different level from that 
of politics; at present. 
this should not, however, stop us from 
Weriminating between the various groups 
Which do in fact accept the assumptions of 
Politics in 1952, and ave thus able to pre- 
Sent an immediate programme, 

Mr. Bevan, surely, stands for something 
Much more sensible in politics than Mr. 
Churchill. I would have more hope of a 
‘Onstructive policy in Asia, and a give-and- 
lake approach in Europe from a Bevanite 
abinet than I would from Churchill’s—or 
(for that matter) one of Mr. Attlee’s. 

Further, it is putling the problem of 
armaments out of perspective to say that 
While they exisl wars are still possible, so 

ere’s not much point in reductions. What 
lave to be tackled are psychological condi- 
tions which permit und encourage the arms 
tive. he first need is to recognise that 
Russia and ourselves have common in- 
terests ; and one symptom of that recogni- 
‘lon might well be an arms reduction. It 
'S because Mr. Bevan docs eeem to have 
4 grasp of all this that I think he deserves 


Ur approval. 
GEOFFREY CARNALL. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


The Times and Edward VIII 

ITH regard to “The Times and Edward 

VIII,” in Behind the News (May 30). 
In fairness to The Times it should be stated 
that no letters were published for or against 
the King, It was not a matter of suppress- 
Ine one point of view or the other but of 
800d taste” (I remember that a one- 
‘me editor of PN refused to let its space 
be used for discussion_of a somewhat simi- 
lar matter for 2 somewhat similar reason.) 
. And who is Lord Beaverbrook to con- 
demn “suppression” and “ disreputable 
assertion’? The devil may quote scripture, 
but the righteous should hesitate to quote 
Lord Beaverbrook. Hus talk certainly re- 
Vealed the power of the Press, and subse- 
Quent correspondence in The Times, show- 
ing how letters on the subject were studied 
and analysed and classified, revealed the 
Value of letters to editors even when they 


are not printed. 
: Cc. E, TRITTON. 
Ringmer, Sussex. 


R. H. Ward’s reply 

tom the Chairman of the Peace Pledge 
~ Union. ‘ 
R. H. WARD’S rather angry reply to his 
“erities certainly seems to prove his 
_—.. 


MY VISIT TO MOSCOW 


By Henry C. Usborne 


Labour MP for Birmingham (Yardley) and a member of the Parliamentary Group 
for World Government, who was one of the British delegates to the recent Inter- 
national Economic Conference in Moscow. 


VERY argument must have at 

least three aspects to it: one’s 
own, the other fellow’s and the 
reality. 


I am glad I went to Moscow, because 
it was a great opportunity to get behind 
the Iron Curtain and to find that the other 
side of it is not so unlike our own. 


The Russian authorities rolled out the 
red carpet, in all its glory, for the dele- 
gates. I may add that although we spent 
some time turning it up, to see what was 
underneath, I myself found nothing sus- 
picious there. 

The rooms in the Sovietskaya, where the 
British delepates stayed, were opulent in 
the extreme; my room had five elaborate 
standard lamps in addition to the ordinary 
lighting fixtures. The curtains were of 
exquisite quilted and embroidered silk. 


* 


I did not see any abject squalor in con- 
trast. We were all quite free to wander 
around the streets whenever we wanted to, 
and I suppose I must have tramped over 
15 miles through the back streets of 
Moscow in the evenings, poking my nose 
into all sorts of shops and houses. 


By and large, the clothing which the 
Muscovites wore was of good quality, rather 
like our Utility standards. All the folk 
I saw, including the children in the shab- 
bier back streets, seemed to be wearing 
particularly good boots and shoes. 


New buildings are being put up almost 
everywhere and the old slum areas of the 
town are rapidly being replaced with im- 
meuse blocks of flats. The building of these 


contention in regard to the inherent vio- 
lence in human nature! I feel for him, 
in that it is exceedingly irritating to be 
misquoted and misunderstood, but any 
speaker or writer has to face the unplea- 
sant possibility that such misunderstand- 
ings may arise because he has not made 
himself sufficiently clear. 


I would suggest that the eritics of his 
remarks are not necessarily “deliberately 
mis-reading,” nor “ perverting ” his words, 
but have genuinely received a wrong im- 
pression. 

Whatever disagreement there may have 
been among us in regard to his AGM speech, 
there can be no doubt that he stimulated 
not only thought, but action, since writing 
letters to newspapers requires quite a con- 
siderable amount of energy! For that 
stimulation I, for one, am grateful. 


SYBIL MORRISON. 
6 Endsleigh Street, WC1. . 


flats was going on throughout the whole 
24 hours. 
* 


There have been many speculations as to 
why the Soviet Union called the Confer- 
ence. In my view there were probably a 
number of different reasons involved, some 
of which I can only guess at. 

Possibly the Russians have now decided 
to modify their previous policy of com- 
plete economic self-sufficiency. I suspect 
that they have decided to give their people 
a few additional luxury or semi-luxury 
goods which their developing economy is 
now beginning to afford. 

They may think that it is better for 
them, at any rate temporarily, to smport 
some of these commodities rather than to 
make them all in their own factories. If 
this is so, then one of the reasons for the 
Conference may have been to boost trade 
with the outside world, while at the same 
time attempting to popularise with their 
own people this economic decision. Tihere 
is, I have no doubt, some reluctance among 
Soviet citizens to buy products which have 
been made in the capitalist countries. 


*% 


From the point of view of the World 
Government Movement, Lord Boyd Orr and 
I felt that we had achieved most of what 
we intended in going to Moscow: merely 
to ensure that nobody can justly accuse 
us of working behind the backs of the 
Soviet Union or her allies. 

I saw a good deal of Dr. Radhakrishnan, 
then Indian Ambassador to Moscow, and 
gave him a copy of ‘the policy statement 
of the British Parliamentary Group for 
World Government. Dr. Radhakrishnan 
was then about to leave Moscow to take 
up the Vice-Presidency of India, and he 
told me that at an interview with Mr. 
Stalin and Mr. Vyshinsky, on the eve of 
his departure, he mentioned the work of 
our Parliamentary Group to them. 

I also posted a copy of the policy state- 
ment to Mr. Vyshinsky, with a request that 
Lord Boyd Orr and I might be given an 
opportunity to discuss the topic with Mr. 
Stalin. 

A day or two later, Mr. Arutyanian, the 
Economie Adviser to the Russians on the 
UN, asked to see me. He told me that in 
the very few days we were remaining in 
Moscow it was going to be very hard to 
arrange the interview I had requested. 

I had to admit the difficulty, but I added 
that as long as the Russians would keep 
themselves fully informed as to the activ- 
ities of World Government supporters in 
the rest of the wane would be satisfied. 


To sum up, I feel better now I have had 
the chance of looking at the world from 
the viewpoint of Moscow. My conviction 
that World Government is the proper and 
only solution is in no way diminished. 
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Up and Doing 


PEN FRIENDS 


A LTHOUGH PEACE NEWS office can- 
** not cope with a general scheme of 
personal linking up between pacifists in 
yarious countries, we have, for many years, 
provided British and Overseas readers with 
the names of interested folk elsewhere to 
whom they can pass on their PN—and other 
literature. 


From time to time, however, we receive 
long lists of people all over the world who 
are anxious to make friends abroad. The 
details come from the “Caravan of East 
and West”—a body founded by pacifist 


Mirza Ahmad Sohrab. The “Caravan” 
enrols members as “ Ambassadors _ for 
Peace,” has its head office in New York 


and a British Secretariat at 14 Lambs 
Conduit Close, London, N.9. 


Any reader desiring a pen friend abroad 
should write to the Caravan—or we shall 
be glad to send names from the latest list. 
It includes addresses in Cuba, Holland, 
Israel, Japan, Germany and a score of 
other countries. And we’ve no doubt that 


these friends abroad would welcome you: 
copies of Peace News and other literature 
bearing on the cause which they, like you, 
| have at heart. 

H.F.M. 


Circulation last week 12,000 copies 


Everyone should read 


“JOURNEY TO 
NEUTRALIA” 


A New Foreign 
Policy for Britain 


Published by Common Wealth 
Post free 7id. 


| 12, HIGH STREET, N.W.3 


———- CHURCH OF ENGLAND PACIFISTS 


should be on the roll of their own paci- 
fist society, Send a card for particulars 
to the 


Anglican Pacifist Fellowship 


Newington Rectory, 59 Kennington Park Road, 
London, S.E.11. 


Consultations by appointment 


TOM KEELL WOLFE 
Registered Naturopath 


Graduate of Edinburgh School of 
Natura] Therapeutics 
Promenade, Cheltenham, Glos. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


_As ins is a free service, we reserve the 
peht to select for publication notices sent 
BY e nevertheless desire to make it as 
“~Mplete a service as we reasonably can, 
"Md therefore urge organisers of events to: 


. 1. Send notices to arrive not 
‘ter than Monday morning. 


pi Include: Date, TOWN, Time, 
lace (hall, street); nature of 
*vent; speakers, organisers (and 
cretary’s address) —preferably in 
that order and style. 


Today, June 6 


N.4.: 7 p.m. 3 Blackstock 

Operation Gandhi. 

W.C.2: 1.30 p.m. St. Martin- 
Intercession Service for 

Fon®: Rev. Francis Noble: APF, 
oR. Pru, 

RLONDON, W.1: 6.30 p.m. Kings Weigh 
- Ch. London Union Annual Mtg. Max 
arker. FoR. 

yLONDON, W.C.1: 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh 
areet. Albert Meltzer, “ Anarcho-Syndi- 
‘lism and War Central 
ndon PPU. 

, NOTTINGHAM: 7 

apm. Glenn Smiley 
So Bring and Buy sale. 

PWATTON: 7.30 p.m. 

a Rev. Clifford Macquire, 

Ww, Our Time.” Chair: Rev. 
8rren Davies. FoR. 


Saturday, June 7 


Resistance.” 


p.m. Adult School- 
(American FoR). 
FoR. 
Central Hall. 
“The Need 
Canon F. 


g&ALLINGTON: 3 p.m. The Methodist 
gitch. E, Cornwall Area rededication 
“ies and conf. Fol. 


Sunday, June 8 


aSLascow: 7.30 ‘p.m. Miller St. and 
“fyle St.: Open-air Mtg. PPU. 
pSINGSTON-ON-THAMES: 3. p.m. 


pends Mtg Ho, Eden St. John Barclay. 
Yropean Children.” Surrey Area PPU, 


Monday, June 9 
QAMPSTEAD: 8 p.m. 12 Downside 
Nagy cent (close to Belsize Park Tube). 
itg Std and Veronica Gale. ‘‘ Youth has 

Say. FoR, 


Tuesday, June 10 


rZIRMINGHAM: 7.15 p.m. Dick Shep- 
Rist Ho, Holloway Head. Gladys Jeffery 
“. “ Problems of South Africa."” PPU. 


Ep Wednesday, June 11 


Dena MONTON: 8 p.m. Edmonton Inde- 

Ng "*at Church Parlour, Knights lane. 

the’ ,,,Bermard Withers, ‘The Work of 

GAyecO. 1951-52.” PPU. 

Mee JNSBOROUGH : 7.30 p.m. 
®% Hugh Faulkner. FoR.- 


Thursday, June 12 


Friends 


Ly 
BaEYTONSTONE: 8 p.m, Friends Ho, 
Lintoad. Boh Beadle, “ Egypt.” PPU. 


ig 
LingNCOLN ; 7.30 p.m. Greenstone Lodge. 
LOND eed. Hugh Faulkner. FoR. 
IN. W.C.2: 


12.30 p..1. J.ineoln’s 


tds: Open air mtg: Syhil Morrison 
Sbert Horniman: PPU, 


Notes for vour- Diary 


Saturday, June 14 
GLOUCESTER: 4 p.m. Friends Mtg Ho, 


Greyfriars, Southgate St. “ Britain— 
Buidge or Battlefield,” Harry Franklin 
(President, NUR); D. G. Williams, MA 
(late Headmaster, Crypt School); and 
Sybil Morrison. Chair: Dr. James Hors- 
ley. Gloucester Pence Groups (PPU and 
FoR). 

YORK: 3 p.m. Co-op Buildings. Rail- 
way Street (top floor). Area Mtg. Pooled 
tea. PPU. 


Saturday, June 14 - Sunday, June 15 

LEICESTERSHIRE: Week-end conf at 
Wistow. Hugh Faulkner. Details from 
J. H. Birdsall, 49 Barbara Av, Leicester. 


Sunday, June 15 
GLASGOW: 7.30 p.m. Miller St. 
Argyle St.; Open-air Mtg. PPU. 


Monday, June 16 
COVENTRY: 7.30 p.m. 87 Stoney Rd. 


“Grounds for Conscientious Objection.” 
Discussion. PPU. 


Tuesday, June 17 
LONDON, W.1: 7.30 p.m. Hope House, 


and 


Gt Peter Street, Westminster. Firnest 
Fernyhough, MP, ‘‘ World Problems and 
Peace.”” Chair: Ron Huzzard. LPF. 


ST. ALBANS: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg Ho. 
Upper Lattimore Rd. Janet Lacey, Youth 


Seeretary of the British Council of 
Churches, “ Youth and the Ecumenical 
Movement.”” FoR. 
Thursday, June 19 

LEYTONSTONE: 8 p.m. Friends Ho, 
Bush Road. Miss Pracy, ‘‘ Pacifists Must 
Right. PEU? 

LONDON, W.C.2: 12.30 p.m. Lincoln’s 


Inn Fields; Open air mtg: Sybil Morrison 
and Robert Horniman: PPU. 
Saturday, June 21 
HULL: 3.30 p.m. Peace Centre, Bond 
St. Hugh Faulkner. Area Conf. FoR. 
LONDON, WC1: 3 p.m.-5 p.m. Friends 
International Centre, 32 Tavistock Square. 


Marjorie Mitchell, MSc.  *‘ Adult-Child 
Relationship in Home, School and Com- 
munity.” For tea at 4 p.m. (6d) please 


notify Jone Burgess, 9 West St, Hertford. 
hy June 14. Education Commission PPU. 

LONDON. WC1: 3 p.m. Dick -Sheppard 
Ho. 6 Endsleigh St. Mtg for discussion. 
PPU_ Pacifist Religious Fellowship. 

SHEFFIELD: Methodist Peace Fellow- 
ship Rally. Details from Dr. Harold 
Miller, 20 Blackbrook Rd, Ledge Manor 
Sheffield 10. 

WORCESTER: 3 p.m. Friends Mtg Ho, 
Sansome Walk. Rev Claud Coltman, MA, 
ee “For Such a Time as This.’”’ 

‘oR. 


| RENOUNCE WAR AND I WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 


This pledge, signed by each member, 
is the basis of the Peace Piedge Union 
Send YOUR pledge to 


P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., 
w.c.l 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 
LATEST TIME for copy: Monday 
morning before publication. 


TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. per word, 
minimum 2s, 6d. (Box No. 6d. extra). 
Please don’t send stamps in payment, 
except for odd pence. Maximum length 
60 words. Address for Box No. replies: 
Peace News, 3 Blackstock Road, N.4. 


DISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS are 
required by the Thursday eight days prior 
to publication. 


Terms. 15s. per single column inch 
MEETINGS 

GERM WARFARE in Korea ? Dr. 

Angus McPherson (biologist) with film 

strip. Co-op Hall, Seven Sisters Read, 

N.7. 8 p.m., Wednesday, 11 June. Ques- 


tions invited. Islington Peace Council. 
INTERNATIONAL CLUB, Bath, Every 


Tuesday. 7.30 p.m. Royal Literary and 
Scientific Institute. 18 Queen Square, 
Eath. All welcome. 


WEIGH HOUSE Church, Duke Street. 
W.1. (Bond St. Tube), Sunday evenings at 
7. The Gospel of Peace! Social hour 
follows. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED & 
OFFERED 


ATTENTION PACIFISTS. Perfect 
holidays near Dublin. Excellent food. 
Sea, mountain air. May and Sept, £3 10s, 
weekly. Box 416. 


COTSWOLDS. VEGETARIAN Guest 
House in peaceful delightful village. Good 
table, moderate terms. Fortune’s Well, 
Sheepscombe, Stroud, Glos. 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS, Vegetarian Guest 
House. Rest and comfort amid beautiful 
scenery. Arthur and Catherine Ludlow, 
The Briars, Crich, Near Matlock. Tel. 
Ambergate 44. 


HEREFORDSHIRE VILLAGE orchard. 
Comfortable 4 berth caravan. June, July, 
£4 weekly. Wicksteed, Ullingswick. 


NORFOLK. QUIET seaside village, ex- 
cellent sands. tonic air. Near Broads. 
bird sanctuaries. Good food (vegn. op- 
tional), comfort, friendly atmosphere 
Full August. Woodbine Guest House, Sea 
Palling. 


HOLIDAY BUNGALOW, sleep to. 
Free until July 12 and week July 26. 
3 gns. Mitchell, Helens, Aldeburgh. 


YUGOSLAV HOLIDAYS. Depart every 
Saturday, Holiday Friendship Service, 445 
Strand. Send S.A.E. 


THORPE BAY. B and B, one person, 
35s., 2 persons £8. Box 422. 


THE VEGETARIAN catering associa- 
tion, 43 Lancaster Grove, N.W.3, will be 
giad to send revised list of member 
establishments in Great Britain on receipt 
4d. 


PERSONAL 
INTRODUCTIONS, PEN friends, com- 
panionship or marriage. VEC: Cla 


Honeywell Road, London, S.W.11. 


WORK. STUDY Travel Committee call 
attention to printer’s error in_ article 
“Youth and the PPU.” (PPU Journal, 
May-June, P.7). 82 open doors available 
in Great Britain for overseas travellers 


Birmingham 1). 


EDUCATIONAL 


SCHOOLMASTER. SINGLE, Cambridge 
graduate. long experience, seeks working 
partnership (lady or gentleman) or resi- 
dent post Co-educational or boys’ prepara- 
tory school or coaching establishment. 
Pacifist, socialist, protestant. Box 421. 

SPEAKING & WRITING lessons (cor- 
respondence, visit) 5s. Dorothy Matthews, 
BA. 32 Primrose Hill Road, London. 
N.W.8. PRImrose 5686. 


LITERATURE, &c. 
QUAKERISM Information and Litera- 


the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
application to the Friends’ Home Service 
Committee, Friends’ Hous*, Euston Road, 
London, 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


VOLUNTARY HELPERS urgently 
needed at Peace News oidice. 10 a.m. to 
§ p.m. Monday to Friday, up to 9.36 p.m. 
Wednesday evening No special experience 
necessary. 1 m‘nute Finsbury Park 
Station, 3 Buiackstock Road (above Fist 
and Cook, stationers), N.4—or phone 
STAmford Hill 2262-2. 


PEACE 


(particulars from Dick Sh2zpcard House, ; 


ture respecting the Faith and Practice of © 


FOR SALE & WANTED 
BAMBOO GARDEN canes, all sizes, any 


quanity. Handicraft cane, plywood bases, 
willows, etc. Canecraft instruction books. 
/ Prompt despatch. Stamp. brings list. 


Whines and Edgeler, The Bamboo People, 
Godmanstone, Derchester. 

ECONOMY LABELS. 
and envelopes, help to publicise Peace 
News, by using PN Economy Labels. Large 
size, attractively printed, 1s. for 50, 1s. 9d. 
100, 17s. 6d. 1,000, post free. Plain 1s. 6d. 
100. 13s. 6d. 1,000, post free. Peace News 
Publications Dept. 3 Blackstock Road, N.4. 

VIOLET PLANTS (blue) 3s, 6d.. per 
dozen, post paid. D. Kinver, “ Goutsford,”" 
Ermington, Ivybridge, Devon. 


Save expense 


MISCELLANEOUS 
WORLD LEAGUE against Vivisection 
opposes all cruelties in food, dress, amuse- 
Copy of ‘The Ani- 
42 


ments and medicine. 
mal’s Champion,” free on 
Aberdeen Rd. London, N.5. 

WAR RESISTERS” International 
comes gifts of foreign stamps 
damaged air mail covers. Please send to 
WRI, Lansbury House, 88 Park Avenue, 
Bush Hill Park. Enfield Middlesex. 

HOUSMANS STATIONERY Dept. 
now supply White business envelopes, 
6” x 34”, 268. 1,000 (post Is. 1d.); Manilla 
6” x 34 


request, 


wel- 
and un- 


can 


2ils. 1,000 (post 
Manilla ‘‘ Monotuk.” 9” x 6”, 50s. 1,000 
(post 2s.): Manilla newswrappers, 
104” x 4”, 21s. 1.000 (post Is. 1d.). Special 
for larger quantities. Cheap 
5s. for 500 sheets 
enquiries welcomed. 
8 Blackstock Road, 


ies eld.) * 


quotations 
copy paper 8” x 63”, 
{post 1s. 1d.). All 
Housmans Bookshop, 
London. N.4. 


NEWS 


by POST or from a NEWSAGENT 


POSTAL 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Gt. Britain and Abroad 


Twelve weeks Bs. 
Twenty-four weeks 10s. 
One year 21s. 


U.S. readers: One Dollar for 16 weeks: 


Three Dollars a year. 


AIRMAIL SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
United States, Canada, India, Africa: 


Twelve weeks 12s. (U.S. $1.75) 
Twenty-four weeks 243. (U.S. $3.50) 
One year ... 50s. 6d. (U.S. $7.25) 
Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 
Twelve weeks 3 14s. 
Twenty-four weeks 28s. 
One year... Rate ae B9s.° 
TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR NEW 


READERS 


Home or Abroad: 3s. for ten weeks. 


PLEASE HAND THIS 
TO YOUR NEWSAGENT 


Please deliver PEACE NEWS 
to me weekly 


PLO MMs ccecooscoset sis seccoracvssisass-serectieetecey oveceet 
(Newsagent’, name) 

NBME 52a. cccauctewesecesseucsissersegnthaneses¥aqeren ae 

ACURCRS si cosscoeceasatnte scree eer eee ee sn ceevanaseceens) 

Note to Newsagzent—PEACE NEWS is 


published weekly as a national newspaper 
at the retail price of 4d. It is obtainable 
by your wholesaler at the usual rates 
from the Publishers, at 3 Blackstock Road, 
London, N.4, 


EMRYS HUGHES MP 


PEACE 
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THE BURDEN OF CONSCRIPTION 


The reflections 


Y purpose is to draw attention 


to the burden of defence.” 

No. That is not the first sentence of a 
speech by me. This is how Lieut.-Colonel 
George Wigg (Lab, Dudley) began when 
in a short adjournment debate in the House 
of Commons recently he argued that 
Britain was doing more than her 
share in the way of conscription and that 
other countries are not keeping their young 
men in the forces as long as we are. 

Colonel] Wigg was Parliamentary Private 
Secretary to Mr. Shinwell when he was 
Minister of War and Minister of Defence, 
and was a supporter of the Labour Gov- 
ernment’s conscription proposals, 


Each conscript loses £550 


Not that Colonel Wigg has become a 
pacifist since the Labour Government came 
out, but he is saying things now which he 
has not said before and which I doubt 
whether he would have said if the Labour 
Party had won the last election. Said 
Colonel Wigg: 

“One of the greatest, perhaps the 
greatest, part of the burden is borne by 
the 320,000 young men who find them- 
selves at the present moment called to 
serve in the Armed Forces of the Crown 
as a result of the decisions of this House. 
Those young men who are serving as a 
result of the National Service Acts are 
paying the price, whether they like it or 
not, not only in the two years which they 
are called upon to serve and yot only 
during their Reserve service but, of 
course, in many cases, in the effect upon 
their lives, which may well be a lasting 
one.” 


I am glad to learn that Colonel Wigg 
has realised this. He went on: 

One sometimes wonders whether the 
country realises just what the price is. 
The burden of defence, when it enters 
into our discussions finds reflection in 
terms of cost. 

The cost of the Defence Bill for the 
present year is £1,377 million net. But 
in my submission, that is not al} the cost. 
Indeed I can add to it in terms of £ s. d. 


The average value of productivity 
earned by an adult | citizen | works 
out at some £550 a year. I arrived 


at that sum by dividing the estimated 

total of the national product-by the num- 

ber of working population. 

If one multiplies that sum by the num- 
ber of young men in the Forces, it is 
clear that the national product is less by 
some £200 millions as a result of Nationa] 
Service. But that again is not all the 
story. 

It is quite clear that when the 320,000 
men in the Services come out after two 
years it is some considerable time before 
they regain working efficiency and tech- 
nical skill, or their education enables 
them to catch up with the young men 
who have not gone into the Armed 
Forces.” 

There certainly would have been 
Wiggs on the green if the Labour Parlia- 
mentary Private Secretaries and ex-Colonels 
had worked out sums like this when the 
Labour Government was imposing con- 
scription. 


What does he want to do? 


But what does Colonel Wigg want to 
do now? Is he in favour of abolishing 
conscription ? His argument was that 
other countries were not doing as much in 
the way of conscription as we are doing. 

Said he: 

“Tt is my submission that the Common- 
wealth countries are making little or no 
attempt to meet the burden on anything 
like our scale. 

Canada has yo period of compulsory 
military service. Out of the total popu- 
lation of 114 million, she has only some 
33,000 in the Army. It is true that 
Australia has a period of compulsory 
military service, but it is so light and 


of Col. Wigg 


limited as to produce nothing of great 
worth. 


The young man who finds himself 
called up for the Australian Armed 
Forces will only do some 100 days’ ser- 


vice as against our young man's two 

years.” 

What does Wigg want? Does he think 
that a British request to the Common- 
wealth countries to impose two years’ con- 
seription on their young people will be 
welcomed ? 

He went on to criticise France, because 
“France has failed to live up to her ob- 
ligations.” 

Only Belgium, Greece and Turkey have 
two years’ conscription like us, And as 
for the United States: 

“Only this year the House of Represen- 
tatives refused to pass a Bill which would 
have introduced a period of two years’ 
compulsory military service on the same 
basis as ours.” 


So what are we going to do about it, | 


Colonel Wigg ? 

Knowing what a heavy burden con- 
scription is for us, is our policy to be 
to call for a simiJar burden to be placed 
on the youth of other countries ? 

Or should we not abolish conscription 
ourselves ? Wige avoided coming to any 
very definite conclusion. He hoped in all 
international conferences stress will be 
laid upon the fact that the people of this 
eouniry, whilst willingly undertaking 
their present obligations, will not indefi- 
nitely continue to do so unless other coun- 
tries play their full part. 

Well, what does that mean ? 


Big London housing 


NEWS 


Arms and 


June 6 1952 


SYBIL MORRISON 


the Germans 


There can be little dowbt that to cure Germany of her militaristic psycho- 


pathy the best prescription should include complete disarmament 


long period. ... 


for a really 


Once Russia started the “cold war” against the West, we 


were bound to take steps to prevent her from over-running Western Germany 
. in face of the Russian numbers, muitary pressure was naturally strong 


to arm Western Germans in their own defence. 


We cannot pretend that there 


are no risks in doing so; but the risks if we do not do so appear altogether 


greater. 


evil with good. 
HAT there is a very strong public 
feeling against the re-arming 
of Germany is the natural outcome 
of the years of propaganda to which 
British people have been subjected 
ever since 1914. 


It is impossible to indoctrinate two gen- 
erations with the idea that militarist 
Germany caused two world wars, and that 
the sufferings and sacrifices courageously 
and gallantly endured were for the one pur- 
pose of destroying, not only the inherent 
aggressiveness of Germans, but the might 
of German arms, and then expect the kind 
of quick somersault that the British Com- 
munists made when Russia was attacked 
by Hitler. 

If the people of this country had been 
given a free choice they would not have 
chosen to rearm Germany and Japan, but 
that choice would not have been a rational 
choice, it would have been an emotional one 
hased upon the propaganda of the past. 


It is against this strength of emotional 
public opinion, stubborn in its absorption of 
the original propaganda ahout German 


organisation has colour bar 


— FENNER BROCKWAY, MP 


AS reported in Peace News last week, the debate on the Second Reading of Fenner 


Brockway’s Human Rights Bill on May 23 was counted out. 


There is now little 


prospect that the Bill will become law during the present session of Parliament. 


Extracts from the debate follow. 


A. Fenner Brockway (Lab, Eton and 
Slough): We are bringing forward this 
Bill because we believe it is now a matter 
of honesty that the Governments which ac- 
cepted the Declaration of Human Rights 
should apply it to the territories for which 
they are responsible. This Bill applies not 
only to this country but to the Colonies 
and to the Protectorates. Article 2 of the 
Declaration of Human Rights particularly 
emphasises that the Declaration should be 
applied to non-self-governing territories. 


I recognise that in the United Kingdom 
the equalities urged in this Bill are broadly 
aecepted. We are fortunate and happy 
that the sense of the colour bar is not 
strong here, but there are still cases where 
it operates. 

One of the largest housing organisa- 
tions in London, a private company, 
has a clause in its contracts not only by 
which no coloured person may rent a 
flat, but by which Europeans who rent 
the flats are not even allowed to have 
coloured visitors. ... 


Are human beings free and equal, as the 
Declaration of Human Rights lays down, 
or are there races in the world which have 
the right to regard themselves as superior? 
That isssue is the big issue which is now 
being decided in the Continent of Africa. 

On the other hand, there is a Govern- 
ment, to which I will not refer, which in 
its legislation and in its administration is 
applying to the African people the Nazi 
philosophy of the Herrenvolk that the 
white race is a superior race and that the 
African race is little above the level of 
animals. 

Mr. C. J. M. Alport (Cons, Colchester): 
Would the Bill affect that Government ? 

Mr. Brockway: No, and that is exactly why 


CIVIL DEFENCE 


formation to newspaper editors during the 
Second World War, urging them to “ treat 
air-raids as a matter of ordinary routine ” 
and to publish no photographs of air-raid 
damage, unless they served to demonstrate 
the effectiveness of Anderson shelters. 

One newspaper—the Daily Herald is to 
be congratulated on picking up the infor- 
mation revealed in Atomic Scientists 
News, and headlining it in a recent issue 
—‘‘ 500,000 ‘die’ in atomic battle of 
Britain, say the Boffins.” The Herald story 

~ quoted Mr. Allen’s article, and also one by 
Mr. D. G. Arnott, which mentioned the 
figure of half a million as the number of 
people “presumed killed”. in the RAF’s 
eae air attack on Britain jin October, 

Another frightening figure quoted by Mr. 
Arnott, and mentioned by the Herald, is 
that 250,000 pints of blood would have 
been needed for transfusion for those in- 
jured in the mock raid. 

In June, 1951, there were only 450,000 
effective blood donors in Britain, says Mr. 
Arnott. A tenth of the whole year’s supply 
would be needed for. the injured from one 
atom bomb. 

A further article in Atomie Scientists 
News, by Mr. Sidney L. Harford, Honorary 
General Secretary to the Institute of Civil 
Defence, deals with “ Administration and 
Organisation,” and includes what he calls 
a “somewhat formidable list” of 19 differ- 
ent duties which civil defence workers must 


FROM PAGE ONE 


be prepared to undertake, ranging from 
“yeconnaissance before, during and after 
the event” to “disposal of the dead.” 

In face of this information, can the Home 
Office dispute the conclusion drawn by the 
Editor of Atomic Scientists News, in intro- 
ducing the symposium: 

“ Although energetic Civil Defence pre- 
cautions can certainly reduce the amount 
of suffering, the general scale of damage 
and casualties caused by a single atomic 
bomb is unlikely to differ very much from 
that experienced at Hiroshima. . . . In 
the atomic age man must solve the prob- 
lem of war or see the requirements of 
military security make even greater in- 
roads upon the peaceful development of 
civilisation.” 

Or that drawn by the PPU leaflet: . 

“You are not helpless. Public opinic 
may have stopped an atom bomb in 
Korea. . . . The Civil Defence issue’ is 


Footnote. Atomic Scientists News is pub- 
lished by Taylor & Francis Ltd., Red Lion 
Court, London, EC4, at 6s monthly. The 
-PPU Civil Defence Leaflet can be ob- 
tained free of charge from Dick Sheppard 
House, 6 Endsleigh Street, London, WC1. 
Contributions towards the cost of printing 
will be welcomed. 


I am taking only a passing reference to 
itis 


When I was in Kenya, 18 months ago, 
I was in the company in Nairobi of Dr. 
Kalabala, the Research Officer of the United 
Nations in East Africa, and also with a 
very high official of the office of the Indian 
High Commissioner. 

1 spent one hour in the City of Nairobi 
trying to find a- restaurant to sit down at 
a meal with them. After an hour, I had 
to go to a low dance hal] establishment in 
the down-town of Nairobi before there was 
even any place where I could sit with my 
friends, because they happened to be 
African and Indian, to take a meal with 
them. There is no Member of the House 
who can justify that, and I say that when 
we have this kind of practice in our 
Colonies, in Colonies in which the Africans 
have no representation by election, it is 
time that the House indicated the view 
that the colour bar ought not to operate 
in that way. 

Mr. Alport: [I listened with considerable 
‘interest to the speech of the hon. Member. 
He said that he could not speak with pride 
of Britain in Africa. I, on the other hand, 
find no difficulty in doing so. Indeed, one 
is reminded of one of the greatest of our 
achievements by going outside the Palace 
of Westminster and looking at the tablet 
which has been erected outside St. Mar- 
garet’s Chureh in memory of the great 
effort which was undertaken to emancipate 
Africa from slavery. ... 

The Bill says that all persons may 
be members of a trade union and should 
have equal rights to form trade unions. 
It is within the knowledge of the House 
that the main opposition to African trade 
unions and to the inclusion of Africans in 
European trade unions comes not from the 
employers’ side in the Colonies concerned 
or from the Government; it comes from 
the European trade union members them- 
selves. 

I do not for a moment believe that the 
passing of a Measure of this sort would 
set that problem to rights in the correct 
way. 

In Clause 17 of the Bill reference is made 
to the right of entry into the learned pro- 
fessions, and so on. ... I remember in 
the report on the Central African Federa- 
tion that there was listed 28 skilled occupa- 
tions in which Africans were already em- 
ployed and had opportunity for training 
and apprenticeship. That is the way in 
which the principle which this Bill seeks 
to introduce is in fact being brought into 
effect by practical developments on the 
spot. 

Mr. R. T. Paget (Lab, Northampton): I 
feel that there are a good many provisions 
in the Bill which are premature and im-. 
practical. But at this stage we are con- 
sidering the Second Reading. Ought we 
not to endorse the principles in this Bill? 
If we do so, shall we not encourage people 
who are working for those principles ? 

Mr. Alport: I believe that this Bill has 
a number of weaknesses. The real interest, 
which I think I have as much at heart as 
any hon. member, of trying to ensure a 
hopeful future for Africa, can best be 


served by showing to those who have to 
solve the problem on the spot_the under- 
standing and sympathy which alone will 
enable them to accomplish the great task 
which they face. 


—“ Scrutator,” Sunday Times, June 1, 1952.. 
Recompense to no man evil for evil. . . . 


Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
—Romans XII, 17, 21. 


wickedness and aggressiveness, that every 
effort of counter-propaganda must now be 
used. ‘he tremendous weight of the Press 
has to be thown upon the levers which will 
reverse the huge machine that has been 
grinding out hatred of Germany for nearly 
forty years, i 

it is essential, in fact, to gain public 
opinion for the “lesser evil.’ Thererores 
the idea that it is possible, let alone desit- 
able, for ordinary human beings to welg 
up evils and decide upon the lesser, needs 
to be examined. 4 

In a film called “ The Atomic City,” which 
I saw recently, a small boy of six years ol 
is kidnapped, and his father, an important 
nuclear physicist, is required to reveal the 
formula for producing the H-bomb in_ re 
turn for the life of his much loved little 
son. The police will not allow that the life 
of the little boy is more important than the 
apprehending of the enemy agents. ‘lo give 
them the formula is to endanger the lives 
of millions; not to give it is to endange! 
the lite of one child. ‘Ihe mother, imploring 
that the formula should be given, cries 0 
that to her, Tommy is more important than 
the millions. And the truth is, that ever¥ 
one of those millions could, and would, s2¥ 
the same. 

% 


The real answer, of course, was to de- 


stroy the formula, but, naturally, in this | 


film, no one ever thought of that! 
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But this is the answer to the whole prob: | In_ the 
lem; to the rearmament of Britain, of | Charter : 
America, of Germany, Japan and China, — Sertion o: 
India and Russia. The world has become | to world 
an arsenal because the nations refuse t®  e-stated. 
see that there is a simple solution. . The folle 
_ If it were not for the centuries old faith VYelt-Church 

| in the use of arms as a last resort thet? ; August 14, 
would’be no choice before us at all. W& )  pa. preg 
tern Germany is part of the so-called Wes" | the Prime® 
tern Powers. armour against Communist gent; His 
Russia. So long as it is believed possible United Kin 
to defeat the spread of Communism it right to 
threatening Russia, so we shall go Principles : 
building armaments, and staking our very Tesnective 


|“ The reason the United States has neve" 


existence upon our opinion as to the less€® 
of two evils. ; 

No man can hope to be certain in sur? 
a dilemma; the only way out of it is t? 
plump for good. In the film, to destroy the 
formula would have made nonsense of the 
whole problem; in the world to-day, to de- 
stroy arms would do the same. If risk* | 
must be taken let them at least be take! 
not in war, but for peace. 


We did not say it... 


a 


lost a war and never won a peace is that 
it has a wonderful department of war bub 
no department of peace.” | 


—Dr. Glenn Clark, quoted in Reco? | i 


ciliation, June, 1952. + 
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PACIFISM © 


& some Christian Centralities 
Norman Goodall (= 


~] am convinced that the nature of th? 
spiritual crisis into which our generation }* | 
running—of which the threat of war is om) | 
one symptom—makes it the more importat! | 
that men’s minds should be directed to thos 
Christian centralities upon which I hav 
touched in this paper, and which for me af 
inseparable from my belief that there is ? | 
way out of the City of Destruction other tha 
that which is blasted by the weapons of ¢ 
destroyer.” NORMAN GOODALL. 


7d. net 


CHRISTIAN PACIFISM 


after Two World; Wars 
Leyton Richards } 
0 | 


New factors have emerged on the plane 4 
international affairs as a result of two wor! 
wars. and the bearing of these upon a pacifis’ | 
reaction to war are considered witho¥ 
evasion of the problems involved. The 
apologetic for war has changed during the 
last 30 years, and so has the apologetic a 
pacifism; and both these changes are exam 
ined and taken into account in the authol’ | 
conclusions. 
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